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NO FICZION. 

Ir is fifty years since Henry Somerville, the son, 
ofa wealthy citizen of Carolina, returned, at the age 
of twenty-four, from finishing his education in Eng- 
Jand, and his travels on the continent. His arival 
diffused the greatest happiness in the famuly of Mr. 
Somerville. The keen and intense pleasure of the 
parents was somewhat chastened by a sense of de- 
corum ; that of the three lovely daughters ardent, 
animated, and communicative. 
“ My dear son—my dearest brother—my father— 
my mother—my beloved sisters,’ were, after the 
cordial embrace, the first effusions of hearts wholly 
in unison in the almost overwhelming emotions ol 


this rapturous meeting. 

In the succeeding and somewhat calmer mo- 
ments, eyes beaming with aflectionate joy, ex-| 
ainined, with admuring and untired gaze, the awk 
ward boy of sixteen transformed into the graceful 
and accomplished young man, whose admiration 
was no less excited at beholding the buds of child- 
hood expanded mio the tull bloom of youthtul 
beauty, and the revered parents to his enraptured 
eyes appearing precisely the same as when eight 
years betore he received their partng blessing and 
embraces. This tor a time was a hiitle world of fe- 
licitty—of happiness arising from some of the best 
feelings of our nature. Interrogatory and reply tol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession; at length 
Henry abruptly exclanmed, ‘ and my little favourite 
Amelia, permit me to ask, is she, my dears, as much 
improved as yourselves ?” 

** You must see her,” said Mary. 

* You will hardly recognise her, 
roline. 

“You will be delighted with her,” 
Helen. 

Amelia Laurens was the daughter of a truly ver-! 
erable and evangelical clergyman of the Episcopal 
ehurch, Doctor Laurens was the faithful pastor, 
frm frend,and near neighbour, of Mr. Somerville. 
He had attained to the three-score and ten years 
allotted to man. He had formerly drained the cup 
of affection almost to its very dregs. Several fine 
children, with the promising intellect so frequently 
united to fragile constitutions when just ripening 
into maturity, were, by the inscrutable decrees ot 
the Omnipotent, removed from the world by slow 
and lingering disease. At each successive imroad 
on his domestic peace, the parent’s heart was rent 


9 


replied Ca- 


exclaimed 


with anguish, but he bent, in silent submission, to | 


these severe afflictions, and practised the resignation 
which from the desk he inculcated, The partner of 
his days, six years only younger than himself, had 
of course deeply participated in all his sorrows. 
After the distressing scenes of six successive depri- 
vations, a seventh child, a daughter, was fearfully 
received, who seemed designed by heaven to soothe 
and console their declining years, and to consign to, 
oblivion their almost unexampled sufferings. 

The personal charms of Amelia were, by no 
means, of a striking character; but she possessed a 


shrinking trom public observation, and reserved i 


| large and mixed companies; of the smaller social 


circle, she was the delight and ornament. Her un 
wearied devotedness to the revered authors of her 
bemg was the theme of general commendation 
Anticipating their smallest wishes, administering 
to their comforts, and diffusing. by her sweetness 
had 


hitherto passed in the cheerful tranquillity conse 


a charm over their declinmg days, her lite 
quent upon the punctilhous discharge of these de 
lhightful duties. 

The morning after his arrival, Henry Somerville, 
gay, frank, generous, elegant, and fascmating, paid 
By the 


venerable couple he was received with almost pa 


his first visit to these interesting bemgs 


rental affection; and the daughter, with undisguised 
pleasure, presented her hand to the companion of 
her childish sports, and the son and brother of her 
dearest friends. 
in pleasing, social converse, and Henry, at hus de 


Two hours passed rapwly away 


parture, promised hunself much pleasure trom a 
frequent, friendly imtercourse 

Amelia were of a similar nature 
the vivacity, the colloquial powers of Henry, would, 
she imagined, serve to cheer and giadden her pa- 


The impressions of 
The mtelligence, 


rents, and add a charm and variety to the uniform 
tenor of her own existence. 

Henry, courted and admired, the ornament of 
every brilliant circle, receiving and communicating 
pleasure, still derived his bighest enjoyments trom 
a home, which long absence had doubly endeared, 
and from the elegant and refined society of Amelia 
Laurens. In their love of books and music, the 
taste and feelings of Henry and Amelia were in 
perfect unison. Each new work of merit was pro 
cured by Henry, and read, enjoyed, and commented 
on with Amelia. New musical compositions were 
spread before her, and of the performance Henry 
was a delighted auditor. 

In this sort of intercourse time rapidly passed, 
Amelia enjoying and duly appreciating the various 
intellectual endowments of Henry, without fear or 
suspicion of evil. The parents of the parties watch- 
ed, with pleased approbation, this growing inti- 
macy. An union, by marriage, having long be 
the first wish of their hearts, and to see Amelia the 
bride of their beloved brother, the ardent hope of 
the three (as they were styled) Somerville graces 
These hopes and these wishes would probably have 
been realized, had it not been for one of those un- 
expected incidents which so frequently mock al! 
human calculations. 

Just at this critical period, when the esteem of 


| Henry was ripening into a teeling of a more tendex 


nature, a novel and more brilliant magnet attracted 
his admiring gaze. 

Alinira Howard, adorned from infancy with un 
common personal charms, hac, at the age of twelve, 
been carried to France to perfect and mature he: 
growing graces, by every adventitious aid, which 
the most polished education could bestow. At the 


| age of nineteen she trod again her native soil, The 


beauty of her face and form was calculated to strike 
with admiration every beholder, heightened as they 


grace, a modesty, a sweetness, and dignity, which! were by the most studied and becoming elegance 
tendered her extremely interesting. Her virtues of apparel. The qualities of ber mind were not dis- 


jnothing seriously objection 


was gay, animated, and fond of pleasure; bat eda- 
ated tor display, her acquirements were all super 
Fre: ch manners 


predominated in her's; sure of admiration wherever 


ficial. The ease and freedom ot 
almost claiming it as a right, she 
formed a perfect contrast to the 
* Have you seen the lovely Al 
Miss Howard, the Mediceau 
which Henry was 


she appeared, and 


modest, dignified, 
retiring Amelia 
mira, the charming 
Venus?” were 


questions with 


quickly assailed Hearme ber charms so w arnily 
eulogized, be could not resist the desire of behold 
rag An 


large party, glowing, blox 


them ppertunity soon presented Ina 


ming 
feit the 
Her 


but likewise his noc 


irresistible, she was 


presented to Henry, whi fascination be- 


t resistahie attractions oc- 


yond huis strength « 
yg, 


cupred not only his waku 


turnal weas, and he svon became her constant 
visiter. 

In the frankness and sincerity of his mind, Henry 
spoke in the manner they deserved of the charms 
ot the lovely stranger 

Amelia heard—she started—she awoke,as from a 
Quit 


the state of her ievelings, she was now, 


unconscious of 
for the first 
time, sensible of a secret paintul pang—ot an un- 
the solitude of 
ured to scrutinise 


dream, to a teartul reality 


detined sensation wholly new li 


wakeltul restlessness, s! 


she endeay 


she discoveted, tov late, that 
without Henry the world would be t 
( 


ness of her 


those feelings, and 
1 barren 
trect- 
to 
keep a strict guard over her feelings, to eradicate, 


hes 
waste nsistently with the delicacy and « 


whole demeanour, she determined 
il possible, this hewiy discovered passion, and to 
confine the secret to her own chaste bosom, 


Henry’s attentions to Almira t 


recame daily more 
assiduous, and his interviews with Amelia, of course, 
less frequent. His esteem for her was not abated, 


but his attentions more reserved. She re- 
ceived him with ber wonted kindness—almost with 
But the wound she had 
received was deep, and deadly-—the cure beyond 


her utmost efforts 


were 
her wonted familiarity 
An alteration in ber person, t 


of a mother especially, soon 
She had sleepless nights and 


the observing eye 
became apparent, 
wretched days—her colour faded, and her strength 
decayed. 

Henry, in the mean time, daily more engrossed, 
by the charms of an almost adored object, indulged 
in the most sanguine capectations of future hap- 
piness. 

The various personal and mental accomplish- 
ments of Henry, could not, even by the beautiful 
Aimira, be contemplated with indifference; his 
proflered hand was theretore not rejected. The 
parents of Henry, disappointed in their long-che- 
rished hope of his union with Amelia, as there was 


able in the character of 


Almira, and the happiness of a darling child de 
pending on their voice, could t long withholé 
their consent, 


The parents of Amelia now became seriously 
alarmed, and urged her having medical advice 
This she for some time resisted, insisting that her 
health was not impaired. Parental solicitude at 
length prevailed, and a gentleman eminent for his 
skill in female constitutions was consulted. He 
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could discern no symptoms of any particular disease, 
and after several! attentive examinations, Mrs. Lau- 
rens was secretly informed, that the malady must 
be of the mind. The truth now first flashed upon 
her agonized senses—the cause of her beloved 
daughter’s sufferings was but too apparent. Henry 
and Almira were united, and Amelia more rapidly 
declined. This was a dreadful confirmation of the 
worst parental apprehensions. To those less inte- 
rested, Amelia appeared wasting with the same 
disorder which had previously in her family been 
so fatal. The distress of the unhappy parents was 
daily augmenting. The prop, the stay, the solace, 
of their declining years—she whom they had fond- 
ly hoped would have closed theis own eyes, to be 
thus prematurely torn from them, was almost insup- 
portable—but, 11 was the will of Omnipotence, to 
which, in all their trials, they had been accustomed 
humbly to submit. Prostrate before the throne of 
grace, this venerable pastor, this deeply distressed 
parent, intreated that heaven would yet have mer 

cy—would yet spare his heart’s dearest treasure—a 
pause—a struoggle—emotions almost convulsive, en- 
sned—but he was enabled in the end to say, ‘ Not 
my will, but Thine be done.” 

After uniting in this act of supplication and re- 
signation, the mother of Amelia vainly endeavoured 
to win her confidence. An unreserved communica- 
tion might, she thought, mitigate the pangs of her 
suffering, dying child. 

Until within a few days of her decease, Amelia 
declined all explanation—then, with a mind clear 
and collected, sie voluntarily entered on the sub- 
ject. After delineating the progress of her disease, 
** | struggled,” she said, ‘ my dear mother, to over- 
come this fatal attachment—I was fervent in prayer 
to my heavenly Father, that he would enable me 
to do it. The sufferings of my earthly parents arose 
to my view in fearful array. My own situation | 
could with firmness bear, but not the desolation of 
those dearer to me than life. Spare me, I cried, 
Oh thou great Supreme, for their sakes, till I have 
witnessed their last breath—Oh spare me. Having 
then no more concern with life, welcome, a joyful 
welcome, to a speedy dissolution. Infinite wisdom 
had other designs respecting us—restrain, my be- 
loved mother, this excess of sorrow—implore for 
resignation that divine aid, which from the sincere 
supplicant is never withheld ; trusting, that by these 
means, our highest good will be consummated. 
The recollection of past blessings—the many hap- 
py years which have been allotted us, excites, at 
this moment, my warmest gratitude. Murmur not 
that our horizon has now become darkened—a pre- 
sage only of a day the more resplendant. Resting in 
firm confidence, on the merits which can alone 
avail us, death for me has no terrors. Our separa- 
tion must be transient, and your daughter, I trust, 
will be the first glad spirit to hail your entrance 
into the mansions of eternal rest. While a hope of 
life was entertained, my feelings revolted from ac- 
knowledging, even to you, my mother, the passion 
which consumes me. In this near view of eternity, 
a revolution in them has taken place. I wish the 
utmost publicity to be given to the confession | 
have now made, The generous heart of Henry will, 
1 know, be pained; this consideration, however, is 
of small moment, compared with the possible good 
of which this disclosure may be productive. Pro- 
cedure similar to that of Henry’s is by no means of 
rare occurrence—rarely, perhaps, are the conse- 
quences quite so fatal. Regardless of the future, 
and intending no injury, present self-gratification is 
the only motive ; but intense, and frequently pro- 
longed suffering, is thereby occasioned to those 
young, confiding, susceptible hearts, which, by a 


course of delicate assiduous attentions, have first 


& 


been deeply penetrated, and then suddenly and sub- 
sequently agonized by total indifference, neglect, | 
and desertion. Should my early fate prevent, in a 

single instance, a proceeding so reprehensible, I 
shall not be thus prematurely removed in vain.” | 

In a few days after this conversation, the gentle 
sufferer closed her eyes to open them upon this 
world no more. So pure and correct had been 
her life, that her death was deeply felt. The Som- 
ervilles lamented her as a daughter and sister—the 
young, as a pattern and example—the poor, as their 
benefactress and friend. The agonized parents, | 
under this heavy dispensation, sought consolation 
where alone it could be found. Worn out with age 
and sorrow, this excellent man, in a few months, 
followed bis beloved child, and the amiable mo- 
ther did not long survive this loss. 

On learning the cause of Amelia’s early doom, 
Henry, asslie had predicted, was extremely shock- 
ed; and, notwithstanding the blandishments of a wife 
almost idolized, a gloom fora long time hung upon his 
spirits; and when he became a father, and his sons 
young men, he successfully exerted himself to pre- 
vent, in his family, the repetition of a fault, which, 
to the end of his life, occasionally grieved and dis- 
tressed him. oS 





INTERESTING SELECTIONS. 





It would be a pity not to preserve the following anec- 
dote, which displays so much of that accuracy of observa- 
tion which is known to be one of the characteristics of our 
red brethren of the West:—An Indian upon his return 
home to his hut one day, discovered that his venison, 
which had been hung up to dry, had been stolen. After 
taking observations upon the spot, he set off in pursuit of 
the thef, whom he tracked through the woods. After go- 
ing some distance he met some persons of whem he in- | 
quired, if they had not seen a lit/le, old while man, witha 
short gun, and accompanied by asmall dog, with a bobtail? 
They replied in the affirmative, and upon the Indian as- 
suring them that the man thus described had stolen his 
venison, they desired to be informed how he was able to 
give such a minute description of a person whom he had 
not seen. The Indian answered thus:—* The thief 1 
know is a /iffle man, by his having made a pile of stones 
to stand upon in ordér to reach the venison from the height 
| hung it, standing on the ground ;—that he is an old man, 
I know by his short steps, which | have traced over the 


dead leaves in the woods; and that he is a while man I 


know by his turning ou! his toes when he walks, which an 
His gun I know to be short, by the 
mark which the muzzle made by rubbing the bark of the | 


Indian never does 


tree on which it leaned ;—that his dog is small, | know by 
his tracks ; and that he has a bob fail, | discovered by the 
mark it made in the dust where he was sitting at the time 
his master was taking down the meat.” 





There is a pleasant sensation on the approach of the 
vernal season, better conceived than expressed. It seems 
as if we were summoned to an entertainment in which all | 
that can delight the senses, or give pleasure to the heart, | 
are combined for our gratification. The firmament wears 
a softer blue, the gales are mild and exhilarating, and the 
buds begim to peep from the ground, while the trees pre-, 
pare to put on their verdant livery. We behold alread®, 
in faney, the presence of April, with her sunny tears, and 
May with all her redundancy of bloom and fragrance. |) 
Youth enjoys such a season with unmixed delight—he sees | 
in perspective, many a blooming spring, many a ramble 
amongst the meadows; but the man of silver hairs sur- 
veys this spectacle with other emotions—he flies to the 
past for enjoyment, when he surveys the rapid footsteps 
of youth bounding over the green pastures, he calls to me- 
mory the hour when his own limbs were so alert. Age, 
says Burke, lives in retrospect alone. But if age is com- 
pelled to witness such thoughts in the contemplation of 
the vernal season, aided by the light of Christianity, he 
can look forward with brighter hopes—he sees that he is 
near the dawning light of Heavea’s everlasting day—death | 
he regards as the day-star of the immortal merning.— 


jare very black. 


Warned by his bodily pains and his waning senses, tia; 
his Master has little more on this earth for his to do —ty 
begins to make the necessary preparations for his depar 
ture. Buoyed up with faith and hope, he beholds this 
earth, with all its enjoyments, stepping away from h). 
grasp without regret, knowing that here he is but a pil 
grim, returning to the home of his Father. 





The morn of life was cheerful as the singing of birds 
and loving as the opening of spring; not a cloud arose ty 
mar its beauty, or obscure the bright sun of innocence 
and youth; every sense was gratified, every flower was 
sweet, and every rose without a thorn. Every kiss was a 
pledge of affection, and every friend was true. My checks 
were then blooming with health, and my eyes glistened 
with happiness. But, alas! the charm is broken, the scen¢ 
is changed, the flowers have lost their fragrance, and on 
every rose | have found a thorn. Friends, who were 
dear, have departed, and nothing is left me but the me 
lancholy recollection of joys that are fled. Grief has sto- 
len the rose from my cheeks, and my eyes overflow with 
tears. But a little while and my sorrow will be over and 
forgotten; my heart strings, which are now strained with 
anguish, will then thrill with rapture ; my friends, which 
I have lost, will be restored, and our affection will be as 
pure and as lasting as the paradise which we shall inhabit; 
the lively flowers, which are now withered and gone, wil! 
be revived with increased beauty ; no more will the lily 
and the rose, when sparkling with the morning dew, be 
an emblem of sorrowing virtue; for every gale will waft 


happimess, and every zephyr tragrance 





The thermometer, although invented half a century 
earlier than the barometer, was more than half a cent: ry 
later in arriving at perfection. Hero, who flourished at 
Alexandria about one hundred and thirty years betore 
Christ, has described, in his Spiritalia, a sort of huge wea 
ther-glass, in which water was made to rise and fall by the 
vicissitudes of day aud night, or rather the changes oi 
heat and cold. This machine had been for ages overlook 
ed, or merely considered in the light of a curious coutri 
vance. But Sanctorio, a very learned and ingenious It; 
lian physician, who was long professor of medicine in th: 
University of Padua, and had laboured to improve his a: 
by the application of experimental science, reduced thy 
hydraulic machine of Hero into a more compendiou: 
form ; and thus constructed, about the close of the six 
teenth century, the instrument since known by the nani 
of the air thermometer, which he employed with oby ior 
advantage to examine the heat of the human body in 
vers. Some years afterwards, a similar instrument w 
contrived, perhaps without any communication, by Dreb 
bel, a very clever and scheming Dutch artist, who visite: 
London in the reign of James L., and introduced the knov 
ledge of the instrument into England 





The editor of the National Banner, published at Tennes 


see, has given a sketch of several distinguished persons 


in Europe. He says Sir Walter Scott, in appearance, is 


a large, gray-headed old man, with a blind eye, lame leg 


and an unmeaning physiognomy. The duke of Welling 
ton is a tall, war-worn looking man, with a sun-burnt com- 
plexion, and a large Roman nose. The marquis of An- 
glesey, who lost a leg at Waterloo, is a most interesting 
looking man, with a handsome face and commanding 
Thomas Moore, the poet, is a squat, funny look 
William Roscoe, a poet 


figure. 
ing, short-sighted little man. 


orator, historian, and botanist, is a tall, thin, old man, and 


a good deal stooped in the shoulders. 
a very ugly little woman, whose squeaking voice is the an 


Miss Edgeworth is 


noyance of every company she honours with her presence 
Edward Irving, the Caledonian preacher, is tall and thin 
squints excessively, wears his hair and beard long, whic! 
Mr. Brougham is thin and dark com- 
plexioned. His features are disturbed incessantly by @ 
paralytic motion, which crosses his face and draws up his 
nose. He goes through the city very meanly dressed 
passing from court to court with his bag of briefs in his 
hand, with a quick and careless step. 





“You teach,” said the emperor Trajan to rabbi Joshua 
“that your God is every where, and boast that he resides 
amongst your nation. I should like to see him.” God's 
presence is indeed every where,” replied Joshua, “ but he 
cannot be seen—no mortal eye can behold his glory 
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An auctioneer, not wel! versed in classics, was selling a lot 
of books, and among others, an Encyclopedia’ on handing it 
out, he said, “ gentlemen, I now offer you a lar ned book, on 
the arts and sciences; it is written by one Ensign Clodpole 
1 dont know who he is, but suppose him to be a French oflicer 


The sisted. “ Well,”’ said Joshua, *' suppose 
we try to look first at one of his ambassadors ?"" The em- 
peror consented. The rabbi took him m the open air at 
noon-day. and bid him look at the sun in its meridian 
splendour. “* I cannot.” said Trajan; “ the light dazzles 

pe ‘Thou art unable,” said Joshua, “toendure the Jy replying to some observations of Mr. Dundas, in the 
light of one of his creatures, and canst thou expect to be- House of Commons, Sheridan observed, * The Right Ho 
? Would not vourable Gentleman is indebted to his memory tor his jests, 

and to his imagination for his tacts.”’ 


sopecor 


hold the resplendent glory of the Creator 
such a sight annihilate thee 7” 











A ceriain rich physician, was lately complaining in a coff 
house, that he had three tine daughters, to whom he should 
give ten thousand doliars each, and yet that he could find no 

L admire the man who exclaimed, * I have lost a day!” because he body to marry them. © With your lave, Doctor,” 
ar tee de taast loot of ull lage, te that ia which we have nu AFishman, who was present, stepping up and making a very 
laughed ; and I must confess, that I feel myself greatly of bis opinien. respectial bow, * ul take favo of them 


THE GLEANER. 





said an 








Lord Byron observed to Rogers, that punning was the 


The late Irish jadge, lord Downes, was a great eater. 
* True,” said the other ** it Is the 


The fit of apoplexy that carried him off is said to have | lowest species of wit.’ 
been caused by an ever-hearty supper. ‘‘ Suppers are Joundetion. 

not bad,” says Franklin, * if we have not dined ; but rest- A barrister observed te a learned brother in Court, that he 
less nights naturally follow hearty suppers, after full din- thought his whiskers were very unprofessional * You are 
ners; indeed, as there is a difference in constitutions, some right,” replied his friend, a lawyer cannot be too bare-saced.” 








rest well atter these meals; it costs them only a frightful 
dre 
day! 
instances of people, who, after eating a hearty supper, are 
found dead in bed in the morning.” 
—— 

Self-approbation is a very proper feeling, if kept within 

its proper bounds. If Rossini, however, was to be purchased 


»and an apoplexy, after which, ‘hay sleep till dooms- A citizen was saying in company that he had never seen an 





. ear of rve in his bile. A young lady then present, whose name 
Nothing is more common in the newspapers than ’ 

was Miss Rye, said, (at the same time showing him one of her 
ears,) ** here, sir, is an ear of Rye, which, if you please, you 
may behold.” The gentleman immediately caught bold ot 
her ear, and gave her « pinch, * now, madam * said he, * you 


have a Rye (wry) face too.’ 





at his own valuation, he would sell at a very high price in- 
deed, for at a conversazione at the marchioness of S.’s, 
he observed Lady L. leaning on the arm of the “ great) “ Yes,” said the landiord, * practising members.’ 
‘upon which Rossini placed himself on | 


As two lawyers were taking their gin at Cruttenden’s, a 
person observed, that they were “members of the bar.” 





captain of the age, Wh 
the other side of her ladyship, and said that her situation, en coals were extremely dear, a gentleman meeting his 
" | coal merchant, accosted him with “ weil, my good sir, how 


: i. en are coals?” 
It is said the duke of Welling- - 
j 


was a most happy one, she being then between the two = 
° “ Indeed, sir,” he replied, * coals are coals 


* Lam glad to hear it, returned the gentieman, “ tor 
| the last you sent me were half slates.” 
' 


: Pa fe 
greatest men of Europe now. 


ton thought it no joke. 
ew oe 





Cornelius O' Trigger most respectfully has the honour 
{c acquaint geutlemen, that he fights duels in town and, A divine, willing to play more with words, than to be seri- 
country, at the shortest notice, and will accommodate | US i" the expounding of his text, spake thus in some part of 
“ his sermon :—** This dial shows that we must die all ; yet not- 
withstanding, all houses are turned into ale-houses ; our para- 
dise, is a pair of dice; our marriage into a merry age ; our ma- 


any timorous gentleman im settling points of honour, re- 
covering gambling debts, or satisfaction for insults, on 
reasonable terms. Noses pulled, or kicking done by the 
piece. N.B. He means shortly to fit up a convenient 
duelling ground, where will be small swords, light and 
convenient ground tor long or short shots, either in open 


trimony, into a matter of money ; our divines, into dry vines. 
It wus not so in the days of Noah, Ah no!” 





Au honest Hibernian tar, a great favourite with the gallant 
‘ : . é Nelson, used to pray in these words every night when he went 
may fight in peace and quietness, free from all disturbance | into his hammock :—‘ God be thanked, I never killed any 


by magistrates and all such impertinent fellows. (Ly Pis-) man, nor no man ever killed me—God bless the world, and 

tols, powder and ball, hot cakes and tea, new milk and success to the navy.” 

brandy, for the accommodation of his friends, and a sur- 

geon always at hand.—Jrish paper. | 
“ i. 


air, or under cover in rainy weather, where gentlemen 





Droy, a Genevian mechanic, onee constructed a clock, 
which was capable of the tollowing surprising movements 


A marriage notice has been se « > © . 
A marriag as been sent to the editor of the) jnere were seen on ita negro, a dog, and a shepherd 


when 
Yates Republican for publication, having appended to it the clock struck, the shepherd played six tunes on his flute, 
the following proviso: “* This couple were married on con- and the dog, as if delizhted with the music, jumped up and 
dition that the usual fee be paid the justice withina month, fawned upon him. This musical machine was exhibited to the 
oherwise the contract to be void.” 
patriotic old magistrate, now deceased, whose mind dwelt 


This reminds us of a) King of Spain, who was greatly struck with its wondertal 
powers. “ The playful gentleness of my dog,” said Droy, 
continually upon the success of the reeruifing service du-| ‘* is his least merit; it your majesty will be pleased to touch 
ring the revolutionary struggle, and who, on being called | 0B¢ Of the apples in the shepherd's basket you will admir¢ 
his fidelity.”’. The King took an apple, and the dog in a ma 
sical tone, barked so loud, that the King’s dog in the room be- 
gan also to bark. At this the attendant courtiers, net doubting 
that the whole was a musical witchcralt, immediately left the 
room, crossing themselves as they hurried out 


upon to marry a couple, pronounced them husband and 
wife, for three years, and during the war. But the young 
votaries of hy men not relishing so short an engagement, | 


were at their own request tacked together for lite. 
 - oo. 
A gentleman travelling ta foreiga parts, happened to! : 
To PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 
age place, he 
thought it advisable to seek for some shelter, and having 
! 





be benighted tar from any place of accommodation 
avoid the dreariness of the night, in a str: 








THE ARCADE. 


Among the numerous contemplated 


discovered a cave, be dismounted his horse, which he fas- 
improvements in our 
city, (says the National Advocate,) there is perhaps none 


which promises to be more important and valuable than 


tened by the bridle on the outside of the cave, and then 


went in and laid bimself down in his clothes, and being 


much fatigued, fell asleep, nor did he wake till the day- 


the new Arcade, intended to be erected from Maiden 
light appeared; when, to his great astonishment, he found, jane to John-street. Jn other countries, this species of 
‘imseif suspended by his heels from the roof of the cave.| building has been found useful and economical. The Ar- 


» style. 





He nade many efforts to free himself from so disagreeable 
t situation, when at length he shuffled his legs out of his 
hoots, and came to the ground almost stunned by the fall; 
when looking up he perceived the cause of this disaster 
was owing to the cave bemg tormed out of a rock of load- 
tone, and he unfortunately having steel spurs on, was at- 
tracted up in the manner described: and 
»oots are hanging there vet 


some say the 


cades of London and Paris are places of great business and 
fashion. In the former city, new projects of the same kind 
are in contemplation, and the profits and convenience result- 
ing from the old ones affurd some likelihood that they must 
sueceed. Within a few days past, the corner stone of a splendid 
Areade has been laid in Philadelphia, and every prospect ot 
jsuccess accompanies the progress of the plan. We under- 
|, Stand that the proposed improvement in this city will be ready 
| for commencement in a few days. The ouly thing which has 


hitherto prevented it, has been the condition of asmall piece 
This lot of ground, which had 
past, Was pur- 


of property in Johu-street 

been contested in Chancery for seme tian 
chased on the twelfth instant by the proprietors, and nothing 
now prevents an immediate commencement of the great im- 
provement, The Philadelphia Arcade, although commenced 
belore ours, yet originated with one of the enterprising geR- 
tleman who are concerned in the present work, The Arcade 
will begin on the north side of Maiden-iane, about one hun- 
dred and twenty feet trom the corner ot Broadway, and thence 
run in a straight direction tik it enters John-street. lts length 
and breadth will be sufficient to admit the erection of forty 
stores in all, of which ten will be on cach side of each story, 
with a splendid entrance trom Maiden-lane, and another ofa 
similar form from John-street. The centre promenade wul he 
about fourteen feet wide. The first story will contam twenty 
stores, ten on each side, finished with much elegance and 
taste, and fitted up tor dry goods, tancy ware-, and tashion- 
able merchandise of every description. The second story 
will contain the same number of stores as the first, but their 
depth wili not be so much, as a species of balcony with a bal- 
lustrade in front will diminish this dimension. This will torm 
a very pleasant promenade on each side of the second story, 
and in front of its stores. The entrance to this part of the 
building will be by a double flight of circular stone steps trom 
both the arched entrances, in Johu-street and Maiden-lane, 
econd story will be appropriated to mil- 
liners, ladies’ dress makers, and like dealers 
There will also be a species of an attic story, whieb will be 


The stores of the 
such fancy 
used for private apartments by the lessees of the stores noder- 
neath. This will be a very convenient appeudage to the Ar- 
cade, and will be doubtiess important to the tenant The 
whole ot this <plendid building will be covered above with 
glass, sufficiently wide to admit a proper degree of light tor 
the various places of business below, In hot sultry weather, 
the sky-light will afford a relief trom the burning rays of the 
sun; and in cold weather, or rainy, 1 will equally shield the 
buyers trom all its inciemencies. The stores of the lower 
story will be ttteen teet in front and twenty teet deep; those 
ot the upper will be Liteea teet square The saloon, or pro- 
menade, of this story, will be six feet wide, and about three 
hundred and filty feet round both the lengths of the interior 
With the exception of the two tronts, one of which will be 
built in marble, and the other in stucco, both the ranges of 
stores will consist of strong brick walls, biick divisions, and 
finished, as regards the mason work, in the most durable 
manner. The whole torty stores will also be rendered tire 
proof. The entrance trom Maiden-iane will be made splendid 
and elegant. ornamented on each side 
with the neatest designs of Grecias architecture, will be sur- 
mounted with an ornamental pediment, in the same tasteful 
The other entrance trom Jchn-street will be finished 
in a similar manner in stucco work. At night the whole in- 
terior of the Arcade will be brill.eatly i!unanated with gas. 
The regularity of its proportions, che splendour ot the tancy 
stores, the length of the avenue, aud the sparkling mches of 
the whole, will form an inducement to our tashionables to 
transtorm the hours of shopping perhaps trom day to mght. 
Ic is impossibie, perhaps, in its present incipient state, to point 
ayt all the conveniences and beauties of which this plan may 


Three marbie arches 








be made susceptible. We can only give an outline, and leave 
The architects and the 
masons willsoon make this picture a reality, and the patronage 


the umagination to fill up the picture 


which our citizens extend to every improvement that beauti- 
The ac- 


commodation and comtort which it will afford the fair sex, in 


fies the city, will render it valuable to its owners 


making their daily purchases of personal ornaments or articles 
The rents of the 
stores in this part of the city are very high—so much has this 


ot use, will be only one of its advantages 


yeen the case, that very many enterprising young dry good 
The up- 
per parts ot Broadway, Hudson-street, and the Bowery, have 
The 
stores in the Arcade wil be afforded cheaper than those usual 
But pot only will this 
advantage attend the building, but the place itself must be- 


merchants have moved to other sections of the city 
received many of these emigrants from Maiden-lane 


ly rented in the same neighbourhood 





come tashionable, and theretore a ¢ 


at mart for ready -money 
business, Such establishments, in London and Paris, are very 
valuable on this account. The most sanguine expectations 
are also formed of the Philadelphia Arcade. Hi an establish- 
ment of this kind is to succeed in Philadelphia, it will cer- 
tainly be more flourishing in our city. Here all the business 
of our merchants is nearly centered in the same neighbour- 
It is not scattered in different and opposite directions, 
The Arcade 
will be a further concentration of trade and business—a sys- 
tem to which we appear, from our former experience, to be 
very partial. On the whole, it gives us much pleasure to ob 

serve the spirit and enterprise of our citizens, in making im 

provements that will ornament our city, while it affords equal 
advantages to trade and comfort. We wish the propric tors 
every success im their undertaking, and there cannot be « 
doubt but they will succeed to their own s9 action. as well 
as to the pleasure and advantage of the publi 


hood. 
as we understand is the case in our sister city 
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AN ORIGINAL ALLEGORY. — | 


| 





Lock of Virtue. 

AFTER a day spent in reflecting upon the disap- 
pointments and vicissitudes of lite, and studying to 
philosophize myself to all wisfortunes, I mournfully 
retired to bed with the image impressed upon my 
mind, and gradually sunk into a slumber, when 
shortly appeared to my view a number of terrific 
figures fiercely approaching me. In terror at the 
sight, I fled, they pursued, and though often touch- 
ing me, never completely caught me within their 
grasp. I was suddenly stopped by a high rock torm | 
ed like a mountain, which at first appeared to me 
almost inaccessible, but summoning all my courage, 
J determined to ascend, and with some difficulty, 
nearly reached its summit, when a venerable figure 
met me and giving me his hand, assisted me to the 
top. Inspired by the generous and firm openness ot 
his manner, and gratitude for delivering me from so 
many dangers, I knelt in submission at his feet. He, 
with astern look, commanded me to arise and prove 
myself worthy his protection. l 

**As you have now probably escaped all,” said 
be, “could you consent to pass your time here? 
Make but the resolution and you are for eversecure 
from those intruding and destroying objects which 
have just pursued, and were yo near having you 
within their power ” 

I arose, and taking the hand of the good old man, 
was conducted by him to his habitation—a spot 
adorned with every beauty to charm, console, and 
improve the mind and heart. At beholding the | 
pleasure which beamed in my countenance, he took 
my hand, and, with a smile, said, 

“T perceive you may yet be happy. There are few, | 
very few, capable of feeling such beauties as are now | 
before you—forthey are those of Wisdom. Improve 
the opportunity, be wise, and happiness will follow. | 
And as there is no sure and lasting happiness in this. 
world without the possession of self-command, you 
must learn to subdue all unworthy emotions, among 
others an inordinate love of life, an indulgence of | 
which will unfit you for the contemplation and at- 
tainment of higher objects. Consider nothing worth¢ 
possessing without wispomand vinrvr. Those ob- 
jects which pursued you to the rock when you form-' 
ed the noble resolution of ascending, were the pas- 
e10xs. Some of them had, for a while, beguiled 
you, but in the end, like mostof the world in whom 
you unworthily confide, they treacherously ceceiv- 
ed and raised an army against you, which, in an un- 
expected hour, overwhelmed you with affight and 
horror. Although once deluded, I trust you will 
never be so again after entering this habitation.”"— 
Then leading me forth, he continued—* That Rock, 
which with some effort you ascended, is the Rock 
of Virtue. Few indeed have ever reached the sum- 
mit: there are some who have attempted it, but have 
receded before it was completely accomplished. 
Even you, who have gone through and surpass- 
edso many difficulties, must not vainly suppose you 
could as yet unaided have attained it. No, although 
you have encountered many struggles, you must 
6ustain many more before you arrive at that blest 
point of perfection. My name is 7'ruth: without 
my assistance you could never have attained the 
eummit of the Rock of Virtue. Attend to my in-| 
6tractions, and you may one day possess the beauties! 
youso much admire. This spot is the Hubitation of 
Wisdom, where you are free from the cares and} 
troubles of life—for the great point to happiness is 
wirtue and wisdom: after accomplishing the one 


‘ 


fer that spot, (pointing to one at a distance, ) which 
is the Habitation of Fortune, to this of Wisdom, and 
pretend to look to it for consolation and happiness ; 
but be persuaded, their happiness is a fleeting dream ! 

Scarcely had he spoken, when I bebeld a young 
man pursued by one of the same fiends that was so 
near attaining me within his grasp. | perceived a 
figure at a distance, which appeared to have fled 
from him, although still bending her lovely eyes 
with compassionate tenderness on his forlorn, de- 
spairing aspect, which was, however, succeeded by 
a shudder and a frown as she fied, in apparent af- 
fright, from view. The young man suddenly stop- 
ped and leaned on the Rock of Virtue. As the fiend 
seemed instantly to become powerless, he pushed 
it from him, and was on the point of ascending the 
rock, when his eye caught the Habitation of For- 
tune. Although his countenance betrayed no ap- 
pearance of pleasure at the sight, yet it was evident 
that he was deluded; for at that fata! moment he 
seemed resolved to resort to it for that happiness he 
might have attained in the Habitation of Wisdom. 
Struck with interest at the pensive dignity of his 
appearance, the melancholy beauty of his torm and 
conntenance, | begged the assistance of the good 
oldman. He stretched forth his hand, and with an 
impressive voice and manner, entreated him to tear 
nothing, and ascend. But alas, in vain! The emp- 
ty show which had bewildered him, rendered him 
deat to the voice of J'ruth, and insensible to the su- 
perior and durable beauties around him. The old 
man finding he was unable to prevail or direct him 
to the right path, left him to pursue the one he 
had so unfortunately chosen. Then taking me by 


‘the hand he led me around some of the charming 
| spots of his habitation, contrasting the beauties of 


wispom with those of gold. 

“Behold, my child,” said he, ‘ that young being 
of an hour, struck with the false glitter which 
caught his eye, he has fled to it for happiness! How 
does it strike you?’’ | 

“That he is deceived—that he will be wretch-| 
ed!” I replied. 

“ My garb,” continued the old man, ‘was too 
plain to allure him, and the difficulties of the rock 
too great for his indolent mind to attempt. Having) 
disregarded these, he will in vain seek for that con- 
solation which this spot would have afforded him, 
and he will in time become dead to the great and 
noble virtues with which heaven may originally 
have gifted him. Fietds of the worst nature throng 
around that dwelling, and may soon, ah, too soon, | 
take possession of him altogether. Ineed not warn 
you to beware of the same fate, as your path is al- 
ready chosen too far to recede. Continue to walk 
therein and you will be enabled to defy all attacks, 
even of the deepest malignity, and soon experience 
‘the calm, unruffled sunshine of the breast.’ But 
your remaining here must be your own voluntary 
act. Should you be compelled toit, you can never 


‘attain the great end for which you came, but like, 


the young inan may endeavour to fly to gold to ease 
your heart of its sorrows. He, alas! will shortly 
sigh for those blessings which were once within his 
grasp. Had he followed my wishes, his approving 
heart would have amply rewarded him. It would 
have consoled him at every period of his useful life 
to its close, and he would have descended to the 
grave surrounded by proofs of the blessings which 
awaited him in the regions of peace and glory!” 
Charmed by the consoling accents of the good old 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





Black Silk Wandkerchiefs. 


! was gazing at my friend Jerry the other day, 
loosely attired, as the weather was warm, and hay 
ing on his neck a tremendous black silk handker- 
chief, that wantoned in the wind; and, at the very 
moment, Mr. Morris, I was thinking about your 
charming publication, What to do tor you, in the 
literary way, | was at a loss to know; but I be- 
thought me, that if | could manage to produce an 
essay, it might be the means of inducing my triends 
to subscrife for your paper; but what to write 
about I did not know. “| have it!” thought I, “I 
will paint Jerry in all his beauty, with his romantic 
black silk handkerchief, in the manner of the beau 
monde, that he may be seen by the lovely fair ones 
in the Mrreon, that shows beauty in its true light; 
and which, when we have once glanced at it, s¢ 
pleases, that we are tempted to gaze again. 

I would have you to know, my good readers, that 
Jerry had met with some crosses in love, and had, of 
late, become quite a renegade to the sex ; till he 
chanced to be making a morning call at the house 
of an acquaintance, and finding a beautiful young 
lady there, who was going out immediately to shop 
down Maiden-lane, Notwithstanding Jerry’s alie~ 
nated feelings, his politeness would not allow him 
to withhold the tender of his protecting arm to walk 
with her. Off they went, in the hey-day of lite, 
and moved with fairy steps down the front of the 
bazaars of Oriental and Levantine wealth, till, o: 
|a sudden, 

* Alp looked to heavea, and saw on high, 

* The sign she spake of in the shy.” 
It was a black silk handkerchief, dangling dowu 
from the top of a merchant’s window, and the lady, 
who had a good opinion of Jerry’s looks, had no 
‘sooner hinted that she liked to see a gentleman 
wear black about his neck, than, without any more 
to do, he told the merchant to put up half a dozen 
of the most fashionable that could be had. When he 
went home, Jerry placed himself betore a large 
looking-glass, and commenced operations. The 
great question was, how to tie the knot that it might 
appear to the best advantage? “ If I tie it loose 
ly,” said he, ‘‘ they will take me for a son of Nep- 
tune, and if I put a white one behind it, I will be 
known as a militia officer; and if it is stiffened uy 
too much they will say I am a drum-major to soine 
dandy regiment ! Ob! misery unheard of! how hard 
it is to please all parties, and one’s self besides!” 
| After much sage consideration, my friend con 
cluded he would fix it at once. So, gentle readers 
he put on his neatly-crimped dandy frill, and fold- 
ing the handkerchief snugly about his neck, tied it 
and laid the ends crossing over each in a most 
graceful manner, and quickly buttoning his fa 
shionable vest over the whole; then adjusting his 
other garments, and placing his Maywood beave: 
on one side, off he stepped, 

« The first, and freshest of the host.” 

As he walked on, he had some wise reflection 
on black silk, which he mentioned to me the next 
time we met, when he gave me a fine account 0! 
the adventure he was led into by this useful ap- 
pendage of dress. He reflected, that if a man’s 
collar did not chance to be well washed, by putting 


!!on a black handkerchief, the contrast would be such 


|as to make the collar appear quite clean. And again, 





map, I was on the point of answering him, when|that black handkerchiefs saved a man many shil 
some noise awoke me, and he was snatched atonce jlings in his washing account; which, the ladies 


you will soon arrive at the other, and rrvru will, from my delighted vision; and the void it left 
ever after be your friend and companion; for I am) brought my thoughts back to the miseries of life, 


should seriously reflect on, and make their hus 


the friend of all who dwell here. There are some, ,and how easily they might be alleviated by a uni along, he met a charming lady, with whom he was 
sUghtly acqnuamted, and who had secretly conceivey 


extraordinary as it may appear, who seem te pre-! form and strict attention to rrvru and wispox. 


|bands adopt, without farther delay. As he moved: 
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aslight attachment to him; but once in her life, || Black silk handkerchiefs have a magic in them; | rigid search, in order to discover his son's retreat, and to 


some years before, she had been much pestered by and many a lean scribbler finds them convenient, 
a disagreeable limping captain of the army, who,! when he cannot display a cheerful countenance and 
declared himself desperately in love with her, and, a white piece of muslin. But, the greatest of ail 
notwithstanding he had been drummed out of the | uses of this noble article is, that it serves te repel 
army for cowardice, retained many military habits the thunder: wear one constantly, and I warrant 
and customs in his dress, and manner of spending, you will never be struck by lightning in the throat 
his time; and, among others, that of wearing an As Jerry began to act more like the common run of 
enormous black silk handkerchief on his cart-horse | wortals, and became attached to a lovely female, | 
neck. Miss Pedibone, (for that was the name of the heard an old maid wish that his mistress was black ! 
fair damsel,) was, in every sense, disgusted with | forthen his happiness might be unfading . “tor,” said 
Captain Purgatory, and ever after her first sight of, she, “he thinks himself so handsome in the sable 
him, was displeased with the sight of a black silk | handkerchief, I wish he was black from head to 
handkerchief. At the appearance of my friend, she | foot. The lady would, never in the world,” to 
nearly fainted; but recovering, and recollecting ‘use herown expressions, “ have fallen in love with 
that it was the handsome young man she had so of- him, had he not displayed the gloss of his Canton, 
ten dreamt about, she ventured to address him in, Venetian, and Barcelona.’ He went frequently to 
the following touching manner: her house, and always was warmly received, and 
“ If not for love of me be given, the old women having concluded their various 
; pine sen: oe some of heaven— opinions and gossip eloquence respecting his moral 
« Brom ot ty Gittion perigaae swear, ‘| character, and the length of his purse, (tor those are 
“ That you'll ne’er put it on again!” } the usual questions now-a-days asked about a lover, ) 
But Jerry was so disgusted at her ill-breeding | it was unanimously determined that he should have 
and impudence, that he turned on his heel, and | the fair lady. 
moved in another direction. He went to the house! Jerry was no longer a renegade to the sex; and a 
of a friend, where there were several ladies, and it | day was appointed to celebrate his nuptials. He 
was concluded they should have a dance in the | dressed for the occasion with a white cravat; but 
evening. At this state of matters, Jerry arose to what was his astonishment and vexation, to find the 
return home, for the purpose of getting his pumps, lady quite out of humour, and declaring ‘‘ that he 
and putting on a white cravat. The ladies, who looked as pale asaghost!”” There was along pause 
were familiar with him, immediately requested to, —and being bridesman myself, | trembled fur his 
know his reason for going home before the dance ?)|happiness. Without any more reflection, I ran off 
and one of them said, ‘‘ she supposed it was to make | and procured hima black cravat, and tying it on in 
some alterations in his dress for the evening ;” at a hurried manner, presented him again to the priest, 
which, it was unanimously declared, “ that he look- || who was much pleased, and declared my friend was 
ed better than he ever did before—that they did not | one of the handsomest young men he had ever seen. 
know what to ascribe it to, but the splendid black | After they were married, the good parson, who ne- 
silk handkerchief that adorned his neck ;’’ and they ver wanted eloquence, pronounced this elegantand 
immediately despatched a servant for the pumps. In| sublime benediction on the lovely couple: *‘ | have 
the course of the evening, the ladies commenced aj united you, my dear children, in the sacred bands 
conversation on some branches of literature, and, of matrimony. Live the delight and comfort of each 
faid much stress on the works of Byron. _ other, and the admiration of all your friends, and may 
** Pray, sir,’ said one of them, “ did you ever you ever possess the durability, flexibility, softness, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\) 


read his “ Siege of Corinth ?” and do you not think smoothness, and polish, ofa black silk hankerchief.””’ 


the turban worn by the Renegade was made of 
black silk?” 

“‘ Most undoubtedly, miss ;”’ said Jerry, “ for black 
becomes a renegade better than any other colour.” 

** Lord Byron,” said another, “ was a curious. COUNT DE 
man, he always dealt in dark things, and the tur-) = P8OM MEMOIRS OF THE 
ban must have been black.”’ | 

In the evening it became very warm, and all 
parties suffered much from the exertion and violent 
heat. The cravats of most of the other gentlemen 
were soiled; but Jerry’s still retained its beauty, 
und he was the admired favourite the whole even- 





THE REPOSITORY. 





ST. GERMAIN’S TALE. 


COURT OF LOUIS XV. 


HMAUSSEDT. 


At 


Gilles was seut ambassador from Spain to the Hague 


the beginning of this century, tho Marquis de St 
In 
his youth, he had been particularly intimate with the 
‘Count de Moneade, a grandce of Spain, and one of the 


ing. So much so, that some of the young blades be- richest nobles of that country. Seme months after th 
ame quite vexed and jealous, and resolved upon marquis’s arrival at the Hague, he received a letter from 
alling him out to answer for his good looks. Jerry e count, intreating him, in the name of their former 
enjoyed himself exceedingly, and it was very late friendship, to render him the greatest possible servicer 


“You know,” 


tion I felt 


said he, ‘my dear Marquis, the mortifica 


before he retired. 

I have mentioned this circumstance in order to 
show that a black silk handkerchief gives a sublim- 
ity to a man’s face that nothing else can equal ; and 
— one will admit, that black ie the strongest | formed an unfortunate and disgraceful attachment to the 
colour, and, to use the wor'ls of my cousin German, I shut 
‘ will out wear two of any other kind.” f my eyes to this imprudence on the part of a young man, 

Perhaps some of you, my readers, may think ] | whose conduct had, till then, eaused me unming 
deal in silk, and have penned this communication | faction. Bat, having learnt that he was so blinded by 
merely to aid the sale of the article. But though’ passion, as to intend to marry this givl, and that _ had 
we have more pedlers than any thing else in this | °¥e" bound himself by a written promise to that effect, | 
free land of ours, which I am sorely vexed to see, | “tied the king to have her rapeane poe ern ; 
while poor literature sits drooping neglected, Iam roe rei, 1 cea oneyeieganeeden 4 ag sea 
no dealer in pins, tapes, ribands, gauzes, and the feated my intentions, by escaping with the object of his 


} passion. For more than six months I have vaimly en-) 
ike. I would rather shoulder my pen in tl 
. y pen in the ser-, geavoured to discover where he has concealed himself, but | 


with me. At length, it pleased heaven to hear my pray 


ers, and to grant me a son. He gave carly promise of 


dispositions worthy of his birth, but he, sometime since, 


most celebrated actress of the company of Toledo 


} 
te 


d satis- 


vice of the letters of a land that ought to bid defi-) 1 have now some reason to think he is atthe Hague.” The 
ance to the world in the walks of genius. 


‘count earyestly coniured the marquis to make the most 


' 
that the name of Moncade was likely to expire 


My’ 


I 


endeavour to prevail upoo him to return to his home. 
“It is an act of justice,’ continued he, “ to provide tor the 
eirl, if she conseuts to give up the written promise of 
inarriage which she has received, and I leave it to your 
discretion to do what is right for her, as well as to deter- 
mine the sum necessary to bring my son to Madrid, im a 
manner suitable to his condition — | know not, 
he, ‘“‘ whether you are a ‘ather; if you are, you will be 


’ continued 
able to sympathise in my anxieties.”” The count sub- 
joined to this letter an exact description of his son, and 
Un 
the receipt of this letter, the marquis lost not a moment in 


the young woman by whom he was accompanied 


sending to all the .ans in Amsterdam, Kotterdem, and the 
He 


began to despair of success, wheu the idea struck him, 


Hague, but in vaio—he could find no trace of them 


that a young French page of his, remarkable tor his quick- 
ness and intelligence, might be employed with advantage 
He promised to reward him handsomely if he succeeded 
im finding the young woman, who was the cause of so 
much anxiety, and gave him the description of her person 
The page visited all the public places for many days, 
without success: at length, one evening at the play, he 
saw a young man and woman in a box, who attracted his 
attention. When he saw that they perceived he was look- 
| ing at them, and withdrew to the back of the box to avoid 
his observation, he felt confident that they were the ob- 
jects of his search. He did not take his eyes trom the bos, 
and watched every movement in tt The instant the per- 
formance ended, he was in the passage leading from the 
boxes to the door, and he remarked, that the young man, 
who doubtless observed the dress be wore, tried to con- 
ceal himself as he passed him, by putting tis haudker- 
chief betore his face. He followed him, at a distance, to 
the inn called the Vicompte de Turrenne, mto which he 
saw him and the woman enter; and being now certain of 
success, he ran to inform the ambassador 
The marquis immediately repaired to the inn, wrapped 
in acloak, and followed by bis page and two servants. 
landlord to show to the room ofa 
young man and woman, who had lodged tor some time in 


He desired the him 


his house Phe landlord, tor some time, retused to do so, 
unless the marquis would give theirname. The page told 
him to take notice, that Le was speaking to the Spanish 
ambassador, who had strong reasons for wishing to see 
the persons in question. The innkeeper said, they wished 
not to be known, and that they had absolute ly forbidden 
him to admit any body into thei apartment, who did not 
ask for them by name, but that since the ambassador de 

sired it, he would show bim to theirroom. He then con- 
' ducted them up to a dirty, miserable garret. He knock- 

ed at the deor, and waited for some time; he then knock- 
ved again pretty loudly, upon which the door was half 

opened. At the sight of the ambassador and lus suite, 
the person who opened it, unmediately closed it again, ex- 
claiming, that they had made a mistake. The ambassador 
pushed hard agamst hin, forced his way in, and made a 
sign to his people to remain in the room. bie saw before 
him a very handsome young man, whose appearance per- 
fectly corresponded with the description, and a young wo- 
man, of great beauty, and remarkably fine person, whose 
of the bair, &c alsa 


The 


He eomplawned of the violence 


countenance, form, colour were 
precisely those de:cribed by the Count de Moneade 
young man spoke first 
used im breaking into the apartment of a stranger living 
in a free country, and under the protection of its laws 


him, and 


to feign, my dear count; I know you, 


Tire ambassador stepped forward to embrace 
said, “It ts useless 
and I do not coimne here to give pain to you or to this lady, 
whose appearance interests me extremely The young 
man replied, that he was totally uistaken; that he was 
not a count, but the son of a merchant of Cadiz; that the 
lady was his wite; and that they were travelling for plea. 
care The ambassador, casting his eyes round the mis- 
erably-furnished room, ‘Is this, my dear child, [allow me 
to address you by that title, which ts warranted by my ten 
der regard for your father, ] wthisa fit residence for the 
son of the Count de Moncade’ 
protested against the use of any suc h lancuace as address 
edtobim. At length, overcome by the intreatics of the 
l ambassador, he confessed, weeping, that he was the son 


but deelared thatnothing should 


The young man still 


jof the Count de Moncade 
induce him to visit bis father, if be must abandon a wo- 
he young woman burst i ars, gud 


note te 
~~ Ss 


pap he adored 
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threw herself at the feet of the ambassador, telling him, 
that she would not be the cause of the tuin of the young 


Count; and that generosity, or rather love, would enable 


ber to disregard her own happiness, and for his sake, to, 


The Ambassador admired her 
The young man, on the contra- 


separate herself from him. 
noble disinterestedness. 

ry, received her declaration with the most desperate grief. 
He reproached his mistress, and declared that he would 
pever abandon so estimable a creature, nor suffer the sub- 
lime generosity of her heart to be turned agaist herself. 
The Ambassador told bim that the Count de Moncade was 
far from wishing to render her miserable, and that he was 
commissioned to provide her with a sum sufficient to ena- 
ble her to return to Spain, or to live where she liked, Her 
noble sentiments and genuine tenderness, he said, inspired 
him with the greatest regard for her, and would imduce 
him to go to the utmost limits of his power, in the sum he 
was to give her; that he, therefore, promised her ten 
thousand florins, that is to say, about twelve hundred 
pounds, which would be given her the moment she sur- 
rendered the promise of marriage she had received; and 
the Count de M. took up his abode in the Ambassador's 
house, and promised to return to Spain. The young wo- 
man seemed perfectly indifferent to the sum p: oposed, 
and wholly absorbed in her love, and in the griet of leav- 
ing him. She seemed insensible to every thing but the 
cruel sacrifice which her reason, and her love itsell, de- 
manded. At length, drawing from a little port-felio the 
promise of marriage, signed by the Count, “I know his 
heart too well,” said she, “to need it.” ‘Then she hissed 
it again and again, with a sort of transport, and delivered 
it to the Ambassador, who stood by, astouished at the 
grandeur of soul be witnessed. He then promised her 
that he would never cease to take the liveliest mterest in 


ess. 





her fate, and assured the Count of his father’s forgive 


“ He will receive with open arms,’ said he, * the prodi- 
gil son returning to the bosom of his distressed family ; 


istible mine of tender- 








the heart of a father is an mexhi 
ness. How great will be the felicity of my trend on the 
receipt of these tidings, after his long anxiety and afilie- 
tion ; how happy do Lesteem myself at being the mstru- 
ment of that felicity.” 

Such was, in part, the language of the Ambassador, 
which appeared to produce a stroug impression on the 
young man. “But fearing, lest during the night, love 
should regain all his power, aud should triumph over the 
generous resolution of the lady, the Marquis pressed the 
young Count to accompany him to his hotel. ‘The tears 
the cries of anguish, which marked this separation, can- 
not be described; they deeply touched the heart of the 
Ambassador, who promised to watch over the young lady. 
The Count’s little baggage was not difficult to remove, 
and, that very evening, he was installed in the finest apart- 
ments in the Ambassador's house. ‘The Marquis was over- 
joyed in having restore d to the illustrious house of Mon 





eade the heir of its greatness, and of its magnificent 
domains. On the followmg morning, as soon as the 
young Count was up, he found tailors, dealers in cloth, 
lace, stuff, &e out of which he had only to choose. Two 
valets de chambre and three laquais, chosen by the Am- 
bassador for their intelligence and good conduct, were in 
waiting in his anti-chamber, and presented themselves to 
receive his orders. 
Count the letter he had just written to his father, inwhieh 


The Ambassador showed the young 


he congratulated him on possessing a son, whose noble 
sentiments and striking qualities were worthy ot his illus. 
trious blood, and announced his speedy return. The 
young ‘ady was not forgotten: he confessed, that to ber 
nOomisston of 


Count 


generosity he was partly indebted tor the 
her lover, and expressed his conviction that the 
would not disapprove the gitt he had made her of ten 
thousand florins. The sum was remitted, ov the same 


day, to this noble and interesting 





airl, who lett the Hague 
without delay 

The preparations for the Count’s journey were made ; 
a splendid wardrobe, and an excellent carrmype were en 
barked at Rotterda 


board which a passage 





1 ina ship bound for France, on 
was secured tor the Count, who 
was to proc: ed trom that ¢ atry to Spain A consider- 
able sum of money, aud letters of credit on Paris, were 
given him at lus departure ; and the parting between the 
Ambassador and the young Count was most touching 
The Marquis de St, Gilles 


Count’s answer, and en eved 


‘waited with impatience the 
his friend 


delight by anti- 


Meteo ecw « 


this long-expected letter. It would be utterly impossible 


to describe his surprise on reading the following words =| 
the consequent diminution of gravity, joined with the action 


* Heaven, my dear Marquis, never granted me the hap- 
piness of becoming a father, and, in the midst of abun- 
dani wealth and honours, the guet of having no heirs, 
and seeing an illustrious race end in my person, has shed 
the greatest bitterness over my whole existence. I see, 
with extreme regret, that you have been unposed upon by 
a young adventurer, who bas taken advantage of the know- 
ledge he nad, by some means, obtained ot our «ld triend- 
ship. But your Excellency must not be t.e suflerer. The 
Count de Moncade is, most assuredly, the person whom 
you wished to serve; he is bound to repay what your 
generous triendstiup hastened to advance, im order to pro- 
cure hun #@ hbappmess which he would have felt most deep- 
ly Ll hope, therefore, Marquis, that your excellency will 
have no hesitation in accepting the remitiance contamed 
in this letter, of three thousand louis of France, of the dis- 
bursal ot which you sent me an account.” 

The manner in which the Count de St. Gerriain spoke, 
(says Madame du Haussett,) of the character of the young 
adventurer, his mistress, and the Ambassador, made his 
audience weep and laugh by turns. The story is true in 
every particular, and the adventure surpasses Gusman 
d’Alfarache in address, according to the report of some 
persons present. Madame de Pompadour thought of hav- 
ing a play written, founded on this story ; and the Count 
sent it to herin writing, from which | transcribed it. 
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Symmes’ Theory.— \ e have been tavoured with the tollow 
ing interesting communication trom Mr. J. Reynolds, a zeal- 
ous advocate tor the new theory of Captain Symmes. Itis 
well worthy the attention of scieutitic men, and will claim the 
notice ot every resder. Although we are firmly persuaded of 
the truth «f the hollowness of the earth, as well trom the ana- 
logy ot the planets and the economy of nature, as from the 
many facets and phenomena recorded by navigators and tra 
vellers who have been in high northern latitudes, still we are 
not so anxious for an investigation of the subject for the sake 
of the theory alone, as for the generai cause of science on the 
broad field of discovery, A vessel could easily be titted out 
to explore these anknown regions, and whether a new world 
discovered or pot, science would be improved, and of 
‘The question to be deter- 


wer 
course the human race benetitted 
mined by enlightened minds is notso much whether Symmes’ 
theory is correct, as are there pot important discoveries to be 
We are pleased to ob- 





made, and shall we notumake them ! 


serve that the sulject is likely to receive trom our countrymen 
more attention than was at first anticipated. But it 1s unne- 
cessary to keep the reader longer from the remarks of Mr. 
Reynolds, and we shall theretore pause to reflect. 

Perhaps it would not be entirely uninteresting should I pre- 
sent to the public, throughthe mediam ot the blivror, asuceinet 
view of Capt. Symmes’ theory of the earth and other planets, 
‘The question of the figure of the earth is one of primary impor- 
tance to the philosopher, and replete with interest to every 
mind desirous of knowledge. I may go turther, and say, that 
the field which this theory opens to us, is the most magniti- 
cent that has been offered to the contemplation ot philoso- 
‘lileo or Newton. Hence, if the 
solutely absurd, they are deserv- 
It is believed 





phers since the days ot G 


views of this man be not a 
ing of patient and industrions investigation 
that no ene will contend, that our knowledge respecting the 
fienre of the earth is so accurate as to render all further in 
vestigation useless or vain: however, its convexity trom west 


to east is admitted by all, and ts clearly evinced by many facts 


and observations, as well as the voyages ot different cireum- 





navigators. It has also been observed, that a vessel sailing 
north in north latitude, the pole-star continues to increase ip 
altitude, other star- are continually emergi 


zou which were before imperceptible, and at the same time 


above the hori 
stars to the sonth continue to decrease in altitude antil they 
ithe earth from 
that the earth 


1 at rest, had given place to the 


become invisible-—this proves the convexity 


north to south. Hence, alter the old doctrin 






was an extended plane, 
present received opinions, it Was, then, mamtamed that the 
I believe 


earth vas strietiy a sphere. it Was pot until some 


the past ace, W 


time dure phical and mathema 
attained a greater degree of perfection, that 


et that the earth was not 


tical science had 
several philosophers began to sn 


strictly a sphere These doubts first arose from observations 


» on pendulum ciocks, which being fitted to beat seconds at la 


titude 45° were found to move slower as they approached the 
equator, and at or near the equator they had to be shortened 
about one-eighth of an inch, in order to agree with the time 


of the stars passing the meridian. 17 difference of one 


: == —— 
° ° . ° fy : s . . - 
cipation. At the expiration of four months he received || eighth of an inch appearing to Sir Isaac Newton and Hugens 


to be a much greater quantity than could result trom (be in- 
creased centrifucal motion of the earth at the equator, and 


of heat which dilates all metal, they came to a separate con- 
clusion that the earth is an oblate spheroid and flattened at the 
poles. Ll admit the opinions ot Newton have been confirmed 
by actual measurement. On the new theory the windine of 
the meridians, occasioned by the deflection of the verge of the 
polar opening, would produce the same result. For the longer 
i degree is, the greater must be the cirele of which it is a part, 
and the greater the circle is, the less it- curvature. Thus, the 
very admeasurements going to coniirm the old doctrine, will 
be found, I trust, not only in strict accordance with, but the 
necessary results of the new theory 

The labours, however, of these gentlemen, which coniirmed 
the views of Newton and Hugens, were not attended with that 
dezree of accuracy which might be expected from theory 
Indeed it is evident, that past as well as recent attempts, to 
ascertain the real tigure of the earth, by actual measurement, 
have not been attended with the success which might be ex- 
pected, when we take into consideration the exquisite con- 
struction of the instruments made use of, and the more than 
ordinary intelligence evinced in the use of them. From these, 
ms, De Hutton, Mr. Friend, and some 





and simuar rea 
other able mathematicians of England, still doubt the accu- 
racy ol our knowledge, respecting the real figure of the earth 
fhe doubts of Mr. Friend are tounded on the opinion that 
sufficient attention has not been paid to the measurements of 
different parts ol tts surtace. He contends, and with good 
reason, that we ought to measure a degree of latitude, on at 
least tweive different meridians around the globe, and that 
iwenty-four places be measured, twelve on each meridian, 


in the sorthern and southern hemispheres, making in all 


two hundred and eighty-eight places of observation, whereas 
in point of tact not more than fifty places have yet been mea- 
sured, and out of this number one experiment, at jeast, has 
produced a result diiferent, nay, opposite to the rest. This 
resulted from eight admeasurements taken in Engiand, during 
the survey of that kingdom, under the direction ot Colonet 
Mudge, The range of country, embraced in the survey, was 
one hundred and twenty-four English miles, or about 1° 47 

of latitude. Beginning at the south, it was tonnd that the de 

gree between the two first stations increased as the observer 
approached the north. This coinciced with tormer experi 

ments; but the seven following admeasurements continued 
gradually to diminish towards the north, contrary to all for- 
mer trials, producing in the length of a degree, as taken from 
the two extreme stations, one hundred and eleven miles apart 

north and south of each other, a total diminution of two tun 

dred and forty-eight yards. 


The result of this experiment being opposite to all forme: 
trials, and made with the most costly instruments, and under 
the direction o1 the most abie mathematicians, must tend, as 
has been supposed, to discredit our knowledge of the earth's 
real figure, trom the measurewents taken on its suriace. 

It is thought that this discordanee, observed in the mea- 
surements, may be reduced to two causes, either a great irre 
gularity in the figure of the earth, or an unusually variable 
density of the materials that lie beneath its surtace. It is be 
lieved that both of these causes are probabiy concerned, but 
what precise share is to be attributed to each, future obser 
vation can alone determine. 

Keith on the globes, concludes a very interesting article o1 
the figure of the earth, in the following words: ** Notwith 
standing all the admeasnrements that hare hitherto been 
made, ithes never been ascertained in a satisiactory manner 
that the earth ts strictly a spheroid ; indeed, trom observations 
made in different parts of the earth, it appears that its figure 
rou, nor that of any other know 





is by no means that ol asph 
regular mathematical figure; and the only certain conclus 
several gentleme 


that can be drawn, trom the works of the 





employed to measure the earth, is, that the earth is » ethu 
more flat at the poles than on the equator licence Le 
clude, that no individual ts really prepared to say, except as 
a mere matter of assertion, that Captain Symmes’ theory may 
not be true, and at the same time be reconciled, with ever 





known and well established law of nature, with all the e xpr 
rimeuts and measurements that have been made, and with 
the voyages and circumnavizgations that have been pertorme ! 
I know there have beta some ve ry ingenious and learned ex 
periments made with a plumet at the base of mountains ; br 
who has penetrated the mountains and ascertained the spe- 
citie gravity of the materials con posing it; who has asce 
tained, to a certainty, the exact quantity of matter betwes 
and without ther 


points having been first ascertamed to mathematical exact 


the plumb line and the centre of gravity 


ness, who will say that the conclusions are made with deter 
mined accuracy. Much reliance is placed, by the learned 
on the experiments of pendulum clocks, as being in direct op 


position to the prin iples of the new theory Jn what manne, 
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do they interfere with the Captain’s theory? Do they not What conclusiva shal] we iorm respecting this planet * Are 


show the force of gravity on the surface ? but do they show that v6 to consider these rings, the one twenty and the other seven 


that force or attraction is the result of a sphere or of a solid 
globe? What is gravity? We cannot tell what constitutes 
it, we only know its regulating effects ; aud that it is a princi- 
ple inherent in matter, at least in ail matter that has hitherto 
been the subject of human investigation. Can any Newtonian 
philosopher demonstrate to mathematical exactness the at- 


tractive influeuce of one particle of matter upon another? ™onstration we know that they do exist i oue 


How then can it be shown that there must be four thousand 
miles of solid matier to the centre of the earth in order to 
keep bodies from flying off at a tangent, from the circle it de 
scribes from the centre of revolution ? 
increase the powers of gravity as to give the centre of the 
shell the same attroctive influence, that in the old theory is 
given to the centre of earth, would not the regulating effects 
of gravity the same as if the earth 
If this should be objected to, | maintain that the quantity of 


remain were solid? 


matter allowed to the earth, by calculation, may be found in YT? © 


a shell of one thousand miles in thickness. I believe it will 
be found that eight hundred and twenty four miles from the 
surtace contains about one half the matter o! the 
so that all the matter in the earth thrown into a shell ot 
one thousand miles in thickness, would not be so dense 
as the planet Mercury 

position, would not be 


globe, 


hat the new theory, on this sup 
to the known laws 
of gravity, I apprehend would have been admitted by New- 
ton himself. Should it be said that a particle of mater 
within asphere will be 
which is the same as the total absence of ad attrac 


la Opposition 


equally attracted iu ail directions, 
tion, I an- 
swer, that itcan be demonstrated that polaropenings will de 
stroy that nice balance, and cause bodies to adhere to the 


Suppose we so much | fpom 


Are 


aturn different from those 


thousand miles broad, to be mere wnomales of nature 
there any laws of nature exerted on S 
Or does not the appearance of this pla 


1 


If by occular de- 


of any other planet ? 
exist, 





net clearly establish the fact, that coucentric spheres « 
at least in one tustance, in the solar system 
mistance, why 
not i all, ia a greater or lesser degree Is not nature gene- 


Do not similar ¢ 


rally uniform in all her operations * uses 
ever produce like effects. Physical nature seldom ceparts 
her regular line of operation; if she does, there can 


generally be assigued aome good reason for the change — 


Let us, then, examine the phenomena of Saturn’s rings ab- 


stractly—inquire whether science can unfold a solution why 


this planet should be ditferent from al! the other orbs of the uni 





What is the use of these appendages to the planet they 


cirenmvolve ? Are they to shed a faint light on the planet 


How can the inhabitants be benetitied by the light they reflect 


These on whom the direet rays of the sun fall are the only 


oves Who could receive the reflected ravs of the rings, and of 


course this light would not be needed 


Want of room compe!s us to defer the remai ider of this arti 


ele unti! our next 


Transparencies. —Painted blinds are great ornaments to the 


windows of a house. and we are «lad to ohserve that they are 





becoming fashionable, but we have remarked many, in some 
of the first rate dwellings in Broadway. which are a dis¢race 


to them. We have a friend, who executes transparencies in a 


inner surface with nearly the same attraction that they do s"perior stvle, and does not limit his faney to particular sub 


upon the exterior. ‘The centrifugal torce, which on the ex 
terior would have a tendency to throw bodies trom the sur 
face, on the intenor would make them adhere more closely 


toit. From these general, rather than exact views of the sub- 


Anv of the readers of the Mirror who mav wish for 


these artic 


jects 





« of convenience and heanty, shall howe this ¢ 
at thi. of 








° by apnlvine ce 


" 


tleman’s ne and know his term 





e. 


By-the-by. here is an opportunity for our fellow citizens to 


ject, Lapprehend there would be but little danger of an ex-  Premare themselves with ornoments against the forth-coming 


Ploring party Demg precipitated trom one side of the sphere to the 
ther Uwili go farther, and say, that by deuying Ap nature 
the principle that would support the existence of a ho.tow pla- 
net, is to deny iw direct terms what prolongs the ex:stence 


f Saturn's rings ; and I conclude, that any theory whieh will 
not apply toall the phenomena of nature, when situated ander 
ke circumstances, ought to be rejected, be tt called by what 
ame it may. 
centre of the globe, is to deny that matter attracts matter ia 
lireect ratio of quantity, and a denial of the tendency of re- 
volving bodies to leave the centre of motion, is denying one of 
Bat wath- 


ut abstracting farther upon this part of the subject, T shal 


the main principles of the Newton an philosophy. 


mit, at present, a!l those interesung facts and phenomena he- 
jonging to the earth, and which are supposed very powerlully 
0 support the doctrine of the new theory. 
ject to look through the telescopic eye of astronomy with a 
view of testi 





the trath of this theory from celestial analogy. 
5 outfit. 


Phis will assist us without an exploring 
ineans of this science better acquainted with some of the other 
What spot 
vithin the bounds of Herschell’s orbit but bas been explored 
by man? Nay, attentively examined by him, except a large 
portion of our own globe + 


5 


planets than we are with al! the parts of our own. 


Millions, in time and money, have 
been spent in scientific research ; we appear anxious to explore 
ve hounds of the universe, and as it were, to grasp immensity 
f space, before we examine our own little spot of earth 
Hlence, we may hope to find in the annals of these celestial 


ovages some account of other worlds, that will, by the force R 


fanalogy, lead usto a better knowledge of our own 
Thus we find, that all the planetary bodies partake, more or 
ss, of a spherical figure, agreeably to the circumstances un- 


r which they are placed, in relation to the known laws of 


ire, in motion and forces. They all revolve on their own 


xis, by a diurnal rotation, and by an annnal revolution around 
e sun, as the centre of the system ; all present reflecting discs, 
uid without doubt habitable 


sty 


surfaces. Hence we conclude the 


ctest anal 





gy subsists throughout, and any theory that will 
xplain one phenomenon ought to explain all phenomena that 
hi In this it 


alike situated in respect to these laws. 
theory is obviously defective when applied to Sa- 


bat the oid 


su ent 





urn’s rings; for any theory that will prech the possibility of 


hollow planet, or even concentric spheres, must of course pre- 


) ’ 
clade tie 





possibility of concentric spheres. or ring und the 


planet Saturn 


Vhe rings of Saturn are at least two in pem- 


ver—some philosophers have supposed more. They no where 
They lie in 
¢ plane of the planet's equator, revolve in about the same 
tune of the planet, and undergo phases, which prove them 
) be opake bodies, and, like the other orbs of t 


adhere to each other, or to the body of the planet 





" . e halance - , . ’ 
Again, to deny the balance of attraction at the) pyt. vpgelzel’s 


universe,’ spectable matrons of this city. 


birth dav of American independence 


Prodizious '—We have seen an account of a Jews-harp, re- 
cently presented to a society in Worcester, measuring three 
n 


een inches in breadth, and weirhing 





feet in leneth, and ei 


“* asto 


Some assert it to be a 





one handred and five pounds 
fuct.”’ that 


enough to test its quality 


mouth has vet been foun’? large 


nishing no 
and others suggest the possibility 
inventing an avfomaton, with sufficient capa 
citv to breathe the most bewitching and melodious music upon 
If every other porrer should prove 


in} 


this rronderful instrument 
earned triend of ours will 


inefectnal, we learn that a certa 
volunteer to “* make if go by steam " 
Sad times in Otsego.—A Cooperstown journal contains four 


notices of elopements ‘Three of the broken-hearted hushand 


It will be my ob- | positively forbid all persons harbouring or trusting their faitt 


less and runawav wives, but in the fourth case the cards are | 
reversed, and the lady advertises the gentleman, declaring her 


We are by the determination to pay no debts of his contracting 


Tnitation Leghorn Bonnets.—Elegant specimens of these 
bonnets have been exhibited at Philadelphia, which com- 
manded the admiration of those who examined them 





Curious Advertisement.—The following is copied from the 
Notice 
and e¢ 


Hinaw Hor 


Vermont Gazette, printed at Bennington: “ ¢.—Tt is the 


request of the subscriber that his friends usins should 


suspend their visits for two years 


Randolph.— At Clarke's lotuery office is a likeness of John 
antolph. He is represented in the dress in which he gen- 


Mr. Roberts says it 


erally appears in the Senate chamber. 
a correct likeness—oh, fie ' 


Topaz.—This valuable mineral, equal in beauty to the topaz 
of Saxony, is said to be found in the town of Monroe, Conn 


Last of the Mohicans.— Cooper's late novel has been re- 
published in London 

Another American Novel.—A new work, entitled the New 
York Yankee, or Tales of the first Settlers on the Tiouch 
oga,”’ is preparing for press in Courtland village, in this state 


Warerly novels.—Why don't Cary and Lee}; 
stock, before the public get tired of inquirin 
have had it in press long enough, in all conscience 
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for rt 


Park Theatre. —Mr. Kean is now periorming at this house. 
His suceess in the various characters he sustains is too well 
known to the theatrical world to require eulogium from us at 
this time. The building, on the evenings of his performances, 
has been frequently crowded, and the lower boxes are gen 
erally oecupied by many of the most brilliant beiles and re- 


Mrs. Barnes has returned to 


shining by reflected light, received from the sun ; indeed they | this city, and is now performing with Mr. Kean. 
reflect a more brilliant light than the planet, and cast a strong 
, : 

shadow og his disk. 


} 
! 





Report of Deaths.—The city inspector reports the death of 
seventy-eight persons during the week ending on Saturday last 





————— ————————$—_————— 

Chatham Theatre.—Preparations are making at this house 
for the speedy production of several new pieces Mr. May- 
wood is performing many of his top characters with great suc 
cess. Mr. and Mrs. Dail will shortly make their appearance. 
Mr. Thaver and Mr. Hyatt have been recently added to the 
company, and Mrs. Waring, it cives us unusual pleasure to 
This 


a favourite, and 


state, has resumed her situation upon these boarde 
charmins and interesting lady is deservedly 


her envagement i> a very satisfactory one to the public. 


French opera.—La Dame Blanche, a new opera, has be- 
come very popular in Paris. The 
composer, M. Boildieu, is equal to Rossini, and his music as 


journals declare, that its 


fine as the best of the Italian school 


Castle Garden. Dorwe the warm weather this is a most 


charming retreat from the confined air ol the city, and the cite 


ns the lower wards, pretty nerally avai! themselves ot 


ve 
jowing the tresh breeze trom 


the opportunity they possess of en 


ihe bay. Tn the evening the Castle is lighted in e brilbant and 

fanciial manner, and a good band of musi ilways provided, 
Vie! —Tiis agreeable promenade is now open for the 

season, A beautiful fountain bas been erected on a large sea! 





The pleasing 


and mauy other improvements have been made, 


variety of shrubs, flowers, evergreens, walks, arbours, avenues, 








and the impenetrable shade of trees, with which this garden 
abounds, renders ut the most salobrious and delighttal place of 
recreation in the upper part oof the erty lhe proprietor ts a 
very worthy citizen. and hes est shment deserves support 

edut —At the National Hotel, every evening at eight 
o'clock precisely, the three little automatons w be Aappy to 
entertaim thew then's and the pu 

S per nm—Several addiuion alterations, and embellish 
ments, have been mace Seudder’s Spectaculam, which 

m a share ot the pul ittention 

Military Moveme - ted) States Gazette contains the 
to lowing statement :—'* Lhe « giitv-tourth regiment of Penn- 


vania Militia paraded under Colonel Pluck, and 


vester 


s ay 


marched into the southera part of the city We cid not notice 
Colonel ai the head of his regiment on its return to head 
quarters—that worthy geutleman, it ts probable, had weighty 
reasons for retiring from immediate command The regiment 
was formed in Callowhill-street, in presence of an almost in 
numerable throng of spectators The soldiery d under con- 
tribution a pile ot dat which served as swords, guns, espon- 
toons, and the whole parapher ia nuibtary accoutrements 
The Colonel was mounted on a white < harge r, aud apppeared 
to sit much at his ease, the use of the saddle ouly excepted 
Ni says id Was expected that the regunent would be reviewed 
y Col. Stone, of thiseity, but that the gallant Colonel's religioug 
avocations unfortunate aet vd him at home The k ree- 
man’s Journal has the ¢ ving particulars relative to the ta- 
mous “ tool of death” which ts to be presented to Stone. “ The 
sw RY mentioned below, bes vy the request of a number ot 
gentliomen, been deposited in our tront office, where nt may be 
seen to-day and to-merrow It is above a yard on length ; up- 
ow one side of the blade is, ‘ Presented bv Col. J, Pluck to 
Col. Win. L. Stone, May, 1026; on the other, the nse option 
Surge ut prosim It is to be sent to New-York The /et. 


ter of Colonel Pluck to the editor of the Journal i a literary 


curiosity, and must be preserved. ‘ Sir —L herewith send you 


| to be the bartle instrument of his warlike 





the sword destin 
honor, Wm. L 


teath to the p 


Stone. VPerhaps the exposition of this tool of 


lic may lead antijuarians to trace its Origin, 




















ch L have net the least doubt wall be equally satisfactory 
to Col. Stone and the public Yours, his 
lonx ~ Pivex 
mark 

Hundreds Phi bhi shave called to examine this sword, 
and thousands are anxious to see it sagiing on tee Commer 
r gentioman’s martial bir I learn,” says Noah, * it is te 
Le to me, tu present to Col. Stone in a suitable manner 
Pshall endeavour to acquit mysell of that honour with becoming 
spirit and decorum.— Be quick 

Comm rf —I would remind the wealt nabob who re 
fuse the other da lo su ! ! son fund, “* be- 
cause he had no t i ‘ * that it is the 
miy oFrey : 4 t cosure to d 
good, id that business is alwave a peor ex ‘ 
tue offices of by solence X. 

To whom do you allude, Mr. X Fd. M 

MARRIED 

On the 9th instant, by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, tw 
Rev. William Richmond, to Sarah C. ¢ on, you 
davghter of the late General Clarh 
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